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© d BIOGRAPHICAL SKETCH OF ADDISON. 

- : ( Continued.) 

ly i IN 1716 our author entered into the matrimonial 

° ; state. He had long solicited the Countess Dowager 

I of Warwick, a iady who placed an undue value upon 

P i high birth, and who appears to have had little esti- 

. : mation for literature or genius. It has hitherto been 

, 7 uniformly asserted, that Addison became acquainted 

; with her by being appointed tutor to her son; an as- 


sertion, however, without the least shadow of proof, 
and which appears indeed to be positively contradict- 
ed by facets. There is a letter extant, addressed by 
Addison, in 1708, when under-secretary of state, to 
the young carl, who was, at that time, but nine years ( 
of age ; this I shall transcribe, as it not only displays 


| the good humour and playful condescension of Addi- 
q son, but clearly shews that, at this period, the earl 

4 had a domestic tutor, with whom he was acquiring a | 
4 knowledge of the Latin classics. 

4 May 20th, 1708. 

4 MY DEAR LORD, 


I wave employed the whole neighbourhood in 


looking after birds’ nests, and not altogether without 
P 
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success. My man found one last night ; but it proved 
a hen’s, with fifteen eggs in it, covered with an old 
broody duck, which may satisfy your lordship’s curi- 
osity a little, though I am afraid the eggs will be of 
little use to us. This morning I have news brought 
me of a nest that has abundance of little eggs, streak- 
ed with red and blue veins, that, by the description 
they give me, must make a very beautiful figure on 
a string. My neighbours are very much divided in 
their opinion upon them: some say they. are sky- 
larks ; others will have them to be a canary bird’s ; 
but I am much mistaken in the turn and colour of 
the eggs, if they are not full of tom-tits. If your 
lordship does not make haste, I am afraid they will 
be birds before you see them; for, if the account 



















they gave me of them be true, they can’t have above 
two days more to reckon. 

















Since I am so near your lordship, methinks, af- 
ter having passed the day among more severe studies, 
you may often take a trip hither, and relax yourself 
with these little curiosities of nature. I assure you, 





no Jess a man than Cicero commends the two great 
friends of his age, Scipio and Lelius, for entertain- 
ing themselves at their country-houses, which stood 
on ihe sea-shore, with picking up cockle-shells, and 
Bik iy looking after birds’ nests. For which reason I shall 
conclude this learned letter with a saying of the same ) 
author, in his Treatise on Friendship. * Absint au- 

tem tristitia, et in omni re severitis habent illa qui- 

dem gravitatem ; sed amicitia debet esse lenior et re- 
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missior, et ad omnem suavitatem facilitatemque mo- 
rum proclivior.” If your lordship understands the 
elegance and sweetness of these words, you may as- 
sure yourself you are no ordinary Latinist ; but if 
they have force enough to bring youto Sandy End, I 
shall be very well pleased. 
I am, MY DEAR LORD, 
Your lordship’s 
most affectionate and 
most humble servant, 
J. ADDISON. 

WE likewise learn from this letter, that Addison 
had a house in the immediate neighbourhood of the 
countess ; and he very early, it is said, after his intro- 
duction to the family, entertained an attachment for 
her; but the extreme diffidence of his disposition, 
rendered still more oppressive by disparity of rank, 
precluded for a long period any declaration of his af- 
fection. She in the mean time played with and ridi- 
culed his passion, and it was not until he had risen 
to consequence in the state that he dared to unveil 
his wishes, At length, after a courtship the pro- 
traction and anxiety of which had been great, his as- 
siduity was rewarded by her hand. 

THE Muses were not altogether silent upon this 
occasion. The following poem, written by Mr. Wel- 
sted, possesses some merit, and was «addressed to 
the Countess of Warwick on her marriage, Aug. 2, 
4617 :”’ — 



































eye of beauty long: 
You 


€ female t 


» Madam, first th 
And give your felloy 


aste improve, 


-charmers laws for love; 
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Ir Addison, however, promised himself much fe- 
licity from this connexion, there is every reason to 
suppose that he was greatly disappointed. Johnson 
has remarked, that their marriage ‘neither found 
them nor made them equal,” an observation, which, 
if it mean any thing, can only imply a bitter satire 
on the folly and supercilious pride of the countess, 
In point of intellect there could be no competition ; 
and despicable must have been the ignorance of that 
woman, who could for a moment suppose that the 
mere casualty of splendid birth entitled her to treat 
with contempt, and to arrogate a superiority over a 
man of exquisite genius and unsullied virtue. There 
is but too much authority, however, to believe that 
she seldom considered her husband in any other than 
a very inferior light, that she treated him with no 
deference, and even endeavoured to teach the only 
child she had by him to despise the memory of her 
father. 

Ir is reported, though I know not upon what 
foundation, that the beautiful ballad, called The Des- 
pairing Shepherd, was written by Rowe as descrip- 
tive of Addison’s feelings and situation previous to 
his union. Had the poet attempted to describe the 
feelings of his friend a few months after the com- 
pletion of his marriage, 1 am afraid he would have 
been compelled to draw a much more melancholy 
picture ; it is, in short, to be suspected, and who will 
not feel poignant regret at the idea, that the days of 


Addison were shortened by connubial infelicity. 
P2 
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THE year succeeding this ill-starred connexion 
carried Addison to the zenith of his political power. 
He was appointed by the king, in April, 1717, one 
of his principal secretaries of state, an office which 
he had formerly refused, and which he now accept- 
ed, stimulated perhaps by the wishes or commands 
of his countess, with no confidenee in his own abili- 
ties for the employment. In fact, though well ae- 
quainted with the laws and constitution of his coun- 
try, nature had not formed him for a statesman. Of 
promptitude and self-reliance he had no portion; his 
timidity was unconquerable, and he could neither 
speak in the house of commons for the necessary sup- 
port of administration, ner could he in his official de- 
partment execute an order without wasting time in 
the fastidious selection and arrangement of his. 
words. 

T'HE consciousness of these defects, ever accom- 
panied by sensations of inquietude, together with a 
very delicate state of health, soon induced him to de- 
eline all public business. He solicited, therefore, 
and obtained permission to retire; and with a pen- 
sion of fifteen hundred pounds a year he left the fa- 
tigues of office for the more congenial pursuits of li- 
terature and taste. 

HE resigned his post on the fourteenth of March, 
1718; and six days afterwards thus expressed, to his 
friend Dr. Swift, the joy which he felt at the libe- 
ration ; 
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March 20th, 47418. 
DEAR SIR; 

Mutripiiciry of business, and a long dangerous 
fit of sickness, have prevented me from answering 
the obliging letter you honoured me with some time 
since: but, God be thanked, I cannot make use of 
either of these excuses at present, being entirely free 
both of my office and my asthma. I dare not, how- 
ever, venture myself abroad yet; but have sent the 
contents of your last to a friend of mine (for he is 
very much so, though he is my successor) who I 
hope will turn it to the advantage of the gentleman 
whom you mention. I know you have so much zeal 
and pleasure in doing kind offices for those you wish 
well to, that I hope you represent the hardships of 
the case in the strongest colours that it can possibly 
bear. However, as I always honoured you for your 
good nature, which is a very odd quality to celebrate 
in a man who has talents so much more shining in 
the eyes of the world, I should be glad if I could 
any way concur with you, in putting a stop to what 
you say is now in agitation. 

I musr here condole with you upon the loss of 
that excellent man, the bishop of Derry, who has 
scarce left behind him his equal in humanity, agree- 
able conversation, and all kinds of learaing. We 
have often talked of you with great pleasure ; and, 
upon this occasion, I cannot but reflect upon myself, 
who, at the same time that I omit no opportunity of 
expressing my esteem for you to others, have been 
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so negligent in doing it to yourself. I have several 
times taken up my pen to write to you, but have 
been always interrupted by some impertinence or 
other ; and to tell you unreservedly, I have been un- 
willing to answer so agreeable a letter as that I re- 
ceived from you, with one written in form only ; but 
I must still have continued silent, had I deferred 
writing till I could have made a suitable return. 
Shall we never again talk together in laconic ? 
Whenever you see England, your company will be 
the most acceptable in the world at Holland-house, 
where you are highly esteemed by Lady Warwick, 
and the young lord ; though by none any where more 
than by, 
SIR, 
Your most faithful 
and obedient humble servant, 
J. ADDISON. 


Happy to have escaped the troubled ocean of po- 
lities, our author in the shades of retirement re- 
sumed with fresh eagerness his pen. Some years had 
elapsed since he commenced a Treatise on the Evi- 
denees of the Christian Religion; this he now re- 
turned to and continued, though, unfortunately for 
the public, life was not allowed him to complete his 
plan. What he executed was published after his 
death, and, though since superseded by more accu- 
rate and elaborate works, was then justly entitled to 
the praise of elegance and utility. He likewise me- 
ditated a version of the psalms, for which, from the 
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specimens scattered through his works, we must al- 
low him to have been eminently qualified. 

Ir is to be lamented that Pope, forgetful of him- 
self, and alone tenacious of resentment, has imputed 
these religious attempts to an improper motive, and 
has affirmed upon the authority of 'Tonson, who was 
then at variance with Addison, that our author, hav- 
ing holy orders in view, composed these pieces in or- 
der to obtain a bishopric ; an aspersion equally vi- 
cious and improbable. Had Addison ever cherished 
such a design, he would have prepared for its com- 
pletion whilst in power; and not in the hour of las- 
situde and retirement, when neither health nor in- 
fluence were left him, have projected a scheme which 
would have plunged him in duties so awful and re- 
sponsible, and which was to have been effected by 
means so apparently inadequate. They were, in fact, 
the proper occupations of a man, who, tired of the 
busy world, and labouring under complaints which 
might soon terminate his life, thought it necessary 
to employ the time yet allotted him on subjects of 
the highest moment—in establishing the truth of 
that religion whose promises he now felt to be his 
only consolation, and in preparing for that change in 
existence which might shortly conduct him to his 


God.* 


* See Drake’s Biographical Sketches, vol. i. p. 395—407. 
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ON THE 
Proper Disposition of Human Learning 
In 


PREACHING THE GOSPEL. 


No. L 


HAVING endeavoured, in a number of preceding 
essays, to shew the general importance and utility 
of learning, our next object of enquiry is, « What 
place ought to be assigned to it in preaching? in 
what form ought it to appear in the service of the 
gospel‘? Its general importance, as preparatory to 
future usefulness, renders its particular use in the 
discharge of the duties of the sacred office, an ob- 
ject of interesting enquiry. In pessession of all the 
attainments which the first masters, and the most 
brilliant and solid talents, aided by indefatigable stu- 
dy, can bestow, the preacher may miserably fail in. 
the practical duties of his office. Great talents, 
splendid attainments, unaccompanied with a taste 
formed upon the model of scripture, may be com- 
pared to uncommon strength in a lunatie, which 
gives him a capacity for doing greater mischief. 
His desultory and unnatural flights; his recondite 
and elaborate researches ; his rude and mishapen 
masses of information, will be found to usurp the 
place of the gospel, and to produce deadness and dis- 
traction in his auditory. 
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Tue absurdities, with which the pulpit abounds, 
are not to be ascribed exclusively to illiterate preach- 
ers; incongruities equally great, often degrade the 
exhibitions of men of a literary education. Great li- 
terary attainments require a proportionable matu- 
rity of judgment, to chastise the sallies of imagina- 
tion, and subdue the pride of science to the simpli- 
city of the gospel. Where this is not, literature 
shoots wild, and puts forth its vigour on the brink 
of deformity. ‘The preacher indulges his licentious 
taste uncontrouled ; his doctrine and his audience lie 
equally at the mercy of the association of his ideas ; 
his discussions are formed upon no judicious plan ; 
they acknowledge no limits but his own ignorance. 
Of those who offend in this way, some abound in li- 
terary discussions, and brief dissertations upon the 
several arts and sciences to which their knowledge 
extends; while others, whose moderate talents and 
scanty information will not permit them to attempt 
great things, are content to recommend themselves 
by detached pieces picked up in the course of litera- 
ry research. In some, this is owing to superficial 
reading; while the thoughts are fresh upon the 
mind, before they have been mellowed and concoct- 
ed by time and reflection, they are forcibly thrust 
into a corner of their subject: in others it proceeds 
from an absurd ambition of being esteemed profound- 
ly learned ; while others, exclusively devoted to lite- 
rary pursuits, are involuntarily dragged into such 
discussions by the powerful law of association. 
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Tue retailers of literature in the pulpit, howe- 
ver highly they may compliment themselves, and be 
complimented by others, are guilty of a prostitution 
of talent, and a gross violation of the laws which 
ought invariably to regulate sacred eloquence. A 
taste, chastened and sanctified by the Spirit of God, 
will point out another and a very different path, in 
which the acquisitions of learning ought to move: I 
mean a facility in combining, arranging, and digest- 
ing the several parts of knowledge in subordination 
to the gospel ; in giving them unity, consistency, and 
propriety, that they may not appear detached pieces 
of other subjects, but parts of the subject of which 
the preacher is treating, growing necessarily out of 
it, and tending to the promotion of some end worthy 
of the gospel. 

No man, however skilled in seience, ean act the 
part of a useful member of society, particularly as a 
professional man, unless he give a special direction 
to general attainments. A man who designs to prac- 
tice at the bar, will experience a ludicrous mistake, 
if, presuming upon the vast compass of his general 
learning, he neglect the peculiarities of his profes- 
sion. ‘The materials for building require the hand 
of a skilful architect to fit them to their places, in 
order to acquire the unity and beauty of a regular 
edifice ; just so, the materials furnished by learning, 
require the hand of a skilful workman to arrange, 
dispose, and modify them, that he may «“ rightly di- 
vide the word of truth.” As a physician out of va- 
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rious simples compounds a medicine, differing in pro- 
perties, flavour, smell, and virtue from them all; so 
the learned preacher, who will devote his attainments 
to a proper use, must not think of presenting them in 
shape, figure and form, as they lie in scientifie sys- 
tems, but must carefully digest and extract their fla- 
vour and spirit ; they must be, as it were, volatilized, 
and their subtile and refined essence transfused into 
the productions of the pulpit, to give them perspieu- 
ity, richness and energy. ‘The bee, in collecting its 
liquid treasure, does not deposit in its cell the erude 
matter which it extracts from every flower, but 
purges it by separating the wax, impregnates it with 
its mellifluous quality, and reduces it to the eonsisten- 
ey of honey: such isanemblem of the place which is 
allotted to literary pursuits in the exposition of the 
gospel. In the mind of the expert divine, they under- 
goakind of manufacturing process ; he does not pre- 
sent them in the crude form in which he has éxtraet- 
ed them from books and professors, but skilfully 
divests them of their scholastic harshness and stiff- 
ness ; these grosser parts he is careful never to bring 
into view, but he preserves their substance, the finer 
parts, and with exquisite skill transfuses their vigour 
and beauty into his illustrations. There is, if I may 
be allowed the expression, the soul of all that is ex- 
cellent within the compass of human knowledge, de- 
tached from the gross forms and restrictions of art, 
and cloathed in a garb befitting the dignity and sim- 
plicity of the gospel. "e people can perceive no- 
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thing but the plain, simple, evangelic doctrine ; yet 
they see it beaming with a lustre, and accompanied 
with a richness and energy, which is the result of 
learning highly seasoned by grace divine. In a word, 
pre-eminent genius explores the regions of science, 
and engrosses the subjects of literary investigation ; 
but the superiority of ministerial talent consists, in 
digesting and bringing forward those attainments, in 
a form adapied to the genius of the gospel. The na- 
ture of the subject, which ever ought to oceupy the 
preacher’s attention in public, admits of little indul- 
gence in a formal display of literary knowledge. 
Were the gospel of human origin; did it owe its ex- 
istence to the powers of inventive genius, or the sage 
reflections of a ripened understanding, an occasional 
excursion into the fields of literature, for the purpose 
of acquiring the reputation of talent, or indulging 
minds addicted to scientific pursuits, might be tole- 
rated: yet even then, whatever should be found to 
transgress the limits which enlightened criticism has 
affixed to discussion, would be reprehensible. But in 
a subject which boasts of a divine origin, every dis- 
play of talent, for purposes merely human, is strict- 
ly prohibited. The spirit which breathes in the gos- 
pel, has assigned to every thing human a place sub- 
servient to its advancement and glory. Neither the 
splendour, nor the sublimity of human acquisitions, 
wil! entitle them to rank with the effusions of the 
Bioly Ghost. Whenever, therefore, they assume an 
independent form in eyangelie discussion, and appear 
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blazing with attractions, and eclipsing the glory of 
that subject which they were meant only to aid, they 
are evidently not under the direction of a judgment 
sufficiently disciplined by grace, and are, in fact, ini- 
mical to the gospel. 

So much then depends upon a prudent manage- 
ment of human knowledge, that, although it be gene- 
rally productive of many excellent effects, yet when 
it comes to be applied to the particular department 
of preaching, it may be detrimental to the progress 
of truth, and the cultivation of piety. ‘To ascertain 
that indiscreet management of human learning in 
the pulpit, which divests it of all its pretensions to 
utility, and renders it noxious to the gospel, and to 
demonstrate its absurdity, is the object of this and 
succeeding essays. 

I am well aware of the difficulties which my sub- 
ject involves. It is by no means an easy task to 
throw into perspicuous and unexceptionable expres- 
sions, ideas which must have arisen in the minds of 
many a judicious and pious hearer of the gospel. We 
ean often perceive, almost intuitively, an indiscreet 
use of literary subjects in the pulpit, and can meet 
them with a kind of instinctive disapprobation ; we 
ean feel the displeasure which is excited by the va- 
nity and ostentation of the preacher, and are disgust- 
ed with his solicitude to thrust upon his audience all 
he knows. Here we perceive him breaking in upon 
the unity and perspicuity of his subject, by scholas- 


tic phrases, frivolous distinctions, unnecessary criti- 
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cism, and literary dissertations ; there he relinquishes 
his more glorious theme, to enter the lists of contro- 
versy with sectaries long since extinct, and to pur- 
sue abstract thoughts through all the windings of 
metaphysical refinement; these, with a thousand 
other absurdities, are palpable to the discerning: 
But to rank these detached irregularities under ge- 
neral heads, to reduce our scattered observations to 
any thing like general rules, this is labour. That 
there are numberless instances in which learning is 
unhappily introduced into the pulpit, will be univer- 
sally admitted ; but accurately to delineate the par- 
ticular form which it assumes when it invades the 
prerogative of the gospel, requires a masterly pencil. 
Perhaps, indeed, no general observations can place 
the matter in a point of view which will equally ap- 
ply to all cases. However, it is at.least laudable to 
make an attempt to rescue the doctrines of grace 
from the incumbrances of pedantry, and by endea- 
vouring to dissipate the heterogenous mass of dis cus- 
sion which disfigures the gospel, restore to it its ori- 
ginal simplicity and beauty. 

Ler us only reflect for a moment on what is 
usually called an able discourse, and compare it with 
the first essays in the way of preaching, we must be 
forcibly struck with the contrast. The primitive dis- 
course consisted of a few pertinent remarks upon a 
passage of seripture, accompanied with parallel pas- 
sages to corroborate the sense given ; and concluded 
with a pathetic address to the audience, consisting 
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principally of motives to accredit the doctrines or 
practice the duty recommended in the passage. ‘The 
able discourse of intelligent moderns, is one where 
every thing simple and plain is rejected as weak and 
contemptible ; where the scriptures seldom make 
their appearance, and where the style is as much op- 
posed as possible to the simplicity, and glowing spirit 
of the sacred page. It is, in general, composed of la- 
boured criticism, historic details, the phraseology of 
systems, continual allusions to the sciences, metaphy- 
sical reasonings, formal and unprovoked controver- 
sies, and the like. The preacher seems to have form- 
ed his taste upon the principle, that a discourse from 
the pulpit ought to contain every thing ; at least that 
he is at full liberty to introduce every thing he 
knows. He appears to think it a species of publie 
speaking to which no precise limits are affixed, and 
that the more it abounds in detached pieces of litera- 
ture, it is the more ably discussed. In a word, the 
modern discourse, which values itself upon talent, is 
a farrago of dead languages, of philosophy, history, 
chemistry, divinity, &c. A rage for talent bears 
down every sober thought, human genius must not be 
controled, and the gospel is left to shift for itselfi— 
What! can any insult greater be offered to the God 
of order, than to present him with the offering of 
confusion? Will he bless to edification of the chureh 
this multifarious farrago? Is preaching, that most 
important of all subjects, that on which so large a 
portion of the glory of God, and the happiness of 
Q 2 
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men depends, alone deficient in regulations? Does 
the Lord of the church, indeed, let loose the powers 
of the preacher with a command to scrape together 
all the rubbish ef dead languages, knotty questions, 
quibbling criticisms, imperfect theories, and to col- 
lect the monstrous brood of opinions hatched in idle 
disputatious minds, and to present them as the mes- 
sage of God, and the word of eternal life. 

LET an intelligent auditor witness an exhibition 
of this kind; the more glaring absurdities cannot es- 
eape his observation ; and although he may not be 
able to point out to his own satisfaction all the de- 
fects, nor probably to assign a reason why he is dis- 
appointed and displeased, he will be convinced there 
is a deficiency. ‘The preacher has miserably failed in 
the execution, yet there was a manifest display of 
talent ; but he gave least satisfaction when he appear- 
ed most learned ; to this very cause, therefore, his 
failure is to be ascribed. 

Ler it be admitted, then, that an unskilful ma- 
nagement of literary acquirements is destructive of 
the preacher’s utility ; it remains to ascertain what 
form it assumes when its effects are so pernicious. 
In doing this, it is not designed to interfere with any 
thing sacred to genius, or to drop a single observa- 
tion which would not make every allowance for va- 
riety of talent and of taste. It is the prostitution of 
talent which demands our censure, a way of dispos- 
ing of knowledge, which, in no age, no country, no 
situation, can be tolerated, in the discussion of evan- 
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gelic truth. Every ingenuous mind would blush at 
the thought of uttering that which would weaken 
the hands of intellect, or furnish an apology for in- 
glorious ease. Let the preacher enlarge his desires 
after learning ; let him, with indefatigable perseve- 
rance, seek to increase his steres of knowledge ; let 
him avail himself, in his sacred studies, of whatever 
might enable him to present his observations in a 
more luminous and efficacious manner; let him re- 
joice in the fruits of his sanctified labour, and through 
its means prepare a continual feast for his audienee ; 
in a word, let him crop the flowers of literature 
with an avaricious hand, not to offer as incense upon 
the altar, but to add to its splendour and beauty. 





ON THE DISPOSAL OF BOYS 
INTENDED FOR A PROFESSION. 


IN this growing country, fast advancing to wealth 
and splendour, we have an opportunity of perceiving 
the gradations of vice with more distinctness, than 
in those countries where vice has long since arrived 
to a kind of perfection, and has become stationary. 
The speculative mind will more easily ascertain the 
boundary between honest industry, and that state of 
society which bids labour cease, and commences with 
luxury and refinement. Every one knows successful 
labour terminates in a vast acquirement of property, 
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which, where moral principle does not operate, as 
naturally ends in dissipation. 

Ovr first settlers were compelled to ply the hand 
of industry. They had it not in their power to choose 
between the life of a private gentleman, and the 
humble occupation of a labourer or a mechanic. 
Stern cireumstanees marked out their task, which 
they laboriously accomplished. By this means wealth 
bas been acquired, and their offspring placed in a si- 
tuation where they are no longer compelled to em- 
bark in unceasing toil. Their passions are thus left 
to vegetate in the luxuriant soil of indolence, while 
their circumstances enable them to procure the or- 
dinary methods of gratification. Elevated above the 
state of their humble ancestors, they cease to imi- 
tate their decent example, and submit to be directed 
by what is termed the fashionable world. 

‘Tue rapid strides of dissipation are thought to 
be no where more perceivable, than in our semina- 
ries. ‘The opinion that they are generally haunts of 
licentiousness, is acquiring daily a more general be- 
lief. The industrious parent, not altogether so dead 
to moral feelings, as the fine young gentleman, his 
son, is likely to be, feels alarmed in the prospect of 
sending him to be educated, where he understands his 
morals are in danger of being corrupted. After hav- 
ing fully determined his boy should have the benefit 
of a liberal education, he perhaps relinquishes his 
intention ; or if not, either at last surrenders him to 
a situation, surrounded, as he conceives, with a thou- 
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sand temptations, or conducts him to a place of edu- 
cation incompetent to the task, but less beset with 
the snares of vice. The dilemma is hard, whena 
young man of promising talents must either submit 
to a liberal education with vice in its train, or be de- 
voted to an obscure and unqualified seminary, mere- 
ly to preserve his morals. 

I wi11 not take it upon me to apply the general 
charge, much less to estimate the comparative state 
of morality in the many public schools which daily 
rise under the fostering hand of the American public. 
I state what is generally either believed or suspect- 
ed, and the painful forebodings of parents, solicitous 
about the future welfare of their children. In this 
point of view alone, it is a subject of deep concern. 
If our seminaries are calumniated, care ought to be 
taken to convince the public they are so: if they 
are really dissipated, some prudent and effective 
measures ought to be adopted to prevent the most 
valuable of our youth from falling an early prey to 
vice, or what is worse, from communicating the con- 
tagious influence to all parts of the commonwealth. 
Whether fame, in this instanee, pronounces a truth 
or a falsehood, the evil is of sufficient magnitude to 
engage public attention. It degrades to the rank of a 
brothel those places which ought to be regarded as 
sacred to literature and morality ; and places an in- 
superable barrier in the way of young men of genius, 
whose blessing it is to be descended of parents that 
appreciate correct morals. To aid in correcting this 
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evil, admitting it to exist, the writer of this essay 
would humbly suggest, that much might be done by 
the parents, by the teachers in public seminaries, and 
by the legislature. 

Mvcu depends upon the prudence of parents. 
The little fountain of parental authority is in their 
possession, and it is in their power to a great degree 
to cause it to emit sweet streams or bitter. Admit- 
ting a youth to have been early dedicated to a pro- 
fessional life, which requires many of his tender 
years to be spent from under the eye of the parent, 
after having finished the usual preparatory course 
towards a public education, then at least, if not be- 
fore, his dispositions ought to be considered. If wild, 
ungovernable or licentious, let him forthwith be de- 
voted to some trade or busy employment, which will 
obviate all that mischief which might have been oe- 
easioned by a youth of this description in the public 
seminary, will place him in a situation where the 
drudgery of business will act as a check upon his 
passions, and will probably secure a useful member 
to the community. 

Bur supposing the youth to be possessed of ta- 
lents, to be of amiable dispositions and easily govern- 
ed, he will the more easily become the victim of se- 
duction. What is to be done: shall the parent con- 
sent to have him placed within the verge of what he 
is taught to regard as a whirlpool of dissipation? ‘To 
such an interrogation it is difficult to reply. But has 
the parent, after satisfying himself respecting the li- 
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terary character of the seminary, acquainted himself 
with the state of morals? Collective bodies are as 
liable to misrepresentation and calumny as individu- 
als. The most that public fame ought. to do, in such 
a case, Is to conduct to judicious enquiry. And it is 
by no means unlikely that solid facts may contradict 
report; and that the seminary, which had been tra- 
duced by the charge of licentiousness, may be less lia- 
ble to such an imputation than others, who have not 
been so much as suspected. 

Bur, after due enquiry, should the balance re- 
main equally poised between a conviction of the su- 
perior literary endowments of the seminary on the 
one side, and reputed dissipation on the other, it is 
hard to say into which seale reason ought to throw 
its grain to occasion a preponderance. In sending a 
boy to the university, the governing motive is, not to 
form him to habits of morality, for that may be done 
much better at home, but to have him educated. In 
such a place literature takes the precedence of even 
morality itself. "This would at once determine to have 
him conveyed to the place of literary eminence, re- 
gardless of moral consequences. But the virtuous pa- 
rent is solicitous, that while his son is instructed in 
the best manner, his morals should be preserved. It 
is a laudable solicitude. But still the professional 
man must have education, and he ought to have it in 
that degree of perfection to which it may have ar- 
rived in the country where he intends to practice. 
Should the parent, therefore, in these circumstances, 
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and under such views, commit his son to the disposal 
of a seminary of high literary standing, but suspeet- 
ed morals, it would be exceedingly difficult to have 
his conduct censured upon just principles. He has 
disposed of him, upona principle, at least as capable 
of vindication, as the removal of a man with his fa- 
mily to a city. which is} it must be acknowledged, a 
place more replete with temptation, than the country 
which he has just quitted. 

Ber evenafter the bey is disposed of, the parent 
may still perform the part of a monitor, and act as-a 
powerful check. By frequent, interesting and admo- 
nitory communications, he may sertgasa spur to ex- 
cite to diligence, one of the best restrictions that can 
be placed upon vicious propensities. We have mo- 
dels of this kind in the letters of Cicero to his son 
Marcus, and of the Earl of Chatham to Mr. Pitt, 
when attending the university. But there is a me- 
dium of communication, through which a giddy, in- 
experienced boy may be admonished still more sue- 
cessfully—I mean his purse. An imprudent indul- 
gence here, operates powerfully against virtuous ha- 
bits. it impresses the mind with a conviction, that 
future subsistence does not depend on literary emi- 
nence ; it rejaxes habits of industry, by biunting the 
spur of necessity, while it stimulates to vicious gra- 
tifications, from the consciousness of pecuniary re- 
sources. If the seminaries of America are likely to 
be overrun with dissipation, it is owing principally 


to the large remittances of imprudent parents. And 
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would they inflict a mortal blow at the root of tie 
most dangerous kind of licentiousness, let them place 
their sons upon a moderate establishment at the uni- 
versity. 

To effectually prevent or reclaim, however, it 1s 
requisite that teachers and trustees of universities, 
and the government of the country, should co-ope- 
rate. It is only in their power to watch strictly over 
the morals of the student, and to operate by punish- 
ments and rewards. ‘hey alone have power to form 
and amend college establishments, and to bestow 
upon them a pre-adaptation to encourage literary 
distinction, and to suppress vice. They can stimu- 
late by literary honours, they can admonish and re- 
primand, and, when necessity may demand it, they 
ean arrest the refractory and pestilential pupil by 
the arm of a more rigid discipline. 

An effective measure for the purgation of our se- 
minaries, which exclusively belongs to the legisla- 
ture, would be, to augment the funds, and thus to ren- 
der the teachers independent. In no modification of 
society can order be preserved, where the executive 
is placed on an establishment which depends upon 
the caprice of those who are governed. How are we 
to expect a firm and commanding exercise of autho- 
rity in schools where teachers are left chiefly to de- 
pend on a number of giddy, passionate and high- 
minded young men! No power is more inefficient, 
nor, When it comes to be acted upon, more apt to ex- 


cite contempt, than that of a dependent tutor. A re- 
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fractory boy insults him—he resolves to assert his 
dignity—he collects all his fancied authority around 
| him—he proceeds to admonish, to reprimand, to re- 
buke—his saucy pupil repeats the insult, forms a 
party, sets him at defiance, and departs at the head 
of a faction, who never fail to make themselves mer- 
ry with the impotent threats of their teacher. This 
will ever be the case until the teacher feels his inde- 
pendence, who will as certainly in turn make his pu- 
pils feel it too. ‘That insolence, so much complained. 
of, and those factions, which oveasionally burst forth, 
to the imminent danger of the seminaries of this 





country, are hardly known in Europe, where college 
faculties are placed upon establishments totally in- 
dependent of the students. 

In addition to the independence of the teachers, 
) perhaps the outlines of their authority ought to be 
extended, and distinctly marked. Vicious propensi- 
ties, when they become strong, and burst through all 


af the restraints which modesty and honour impose, re- 
\\' quire to be opposed by a proportionable degree of 
rf power. If, after teachers have been enabled to hold 


up the crown of reward in view of the competitors, 
it may have been incompetent to secure a love of li- 
terature and of morality, it would follow, upon the 
' str ctest principles of justice, that coercive measures 
should be employed. It would be also necessary, to 
secure the morals of the students, that the authority 


~ 


of their teachers should extend to their conduct inall 
places, while siving actual attendagce at the univer- 
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sity. This cannot be reasonably objected to, as an 
encroachment upon their liberty. The greater part 
of young men attending college are in a state of mi- 
nority. If they are from under the care of the pa-— 
rent, it is by his special permission, and with a tacit 
delegation of his power, for the time being, to the 
faculty. He is the best judge of what is consistent 
with rational liberty in the conduct of his child ; and 
what kind of a parent must he be, who would disap- 
prove of any just expedient for the suppression of 
vice in his boy? I trust there are few in this country 
who would not cordially commend that faculty who 
should punish their sons, on having detected thein in 
a brothel, or in a fit of intoxication. 

EvEN in ages of infidelity, places devoted to pub- 
lic education were held sacred. ‘To have profaned | 
the seat of the muses would have been regarded as a 
erime of equal enormity with committing assassina- 
tion in a temple. The Lyceum, where the Peripate- 
tics were educated, was approached with as much ve- 
neration as the Dodonean grove; and the Academia 
of Plato was only another name for morality itself. 
The pious solicitude with which they defended the 
haunts of literature, induced them to prohibit even 
laughter, under severe penalties ;*. how, may we 
suppose, they would have been shocked at the auda- 
cious impiety of beardless youths, profaning their 
hallowed recesses by the grossest dissipation ! 


* Cic, de Diy. 1. c. 3. Aelian. V. H. c. 35. 
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ADMITTING the faculties to have the authority 
of the legislature, to pronounce all vicious actions dur- 
ing attendance at the university, to be violations of 
college law, and empowering them to punish them as 
such, the end might be best acquired by affixing dis- 
graceful, rather than rigorous punishments. Zaleu- 
€us would be a much better model of imitation than 
Lycurgus, in framing the criminal law of a semina- 
ry. We are informed by Diodorus, that « in order 
te restrain licentiousness and wasteful expense, Za- 
leucus enacted a law, that no freeborn woman, when 
she went abroad, should be attended by more than 
éne handmaid, unless she were drunk ; that no such 
woman should walk out under night, unless with an 
intention to play the harlot; nor wear golden orna- 
ments, unless with the same design. And that no 
man should wear a gold ring, or a purple cloak, un- 
less he had been guilty of fornication or adultery.”— 
«* By these dishonourable conditions of indemnity,’’ 
observes the historian, ‘“ Zaleucus restrained the 
Locrians ; for none were willing to expose their cha- 
racter to the contempt or derision of their fellow-ci- 
tizens, by acknowledging themselves guilty.”* Such 
a mode as this, could not but be productive of salu- 
tary effects; and it would be the more necessary, 
that licentious youths are apt to assume an impor- 
tance to themselves, from their excess in dissipa- 
tion. To punish severely, for what they falsely ima- 


* Diod. Sicul. Biblioth. lib xii. p. 15. vol. I. 
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gine confers a great degree of manly consequence, 
would only give distinction in what they approve. 
The sufferer would be extolled and envied as the 
martyr of fashion and honour. But under Zaleucus’s 
notion of tolerating the vice they would punish, let 
teachers degrade, and they are sure to conquer. 

I am not certain whether I might not adventure 
a step further. If I should, it would be to suggest, 
with great diffidence, that something might be con- 
tributed to the preservation of virtuous habits, by 
modifying college foundations, so far as to permit 
students to provide private lodgings. With all re- 
spectful deference to the laudable intentions of the 
first founders, and subsequent benefactors of semina- 
ries, it may be questioned, whether the accommoda- 
tion of students within the college walls, has not a 
direct tendency to give energy to the dangerous pas- 
sions, by condensing them. Facts certainly furnish 
something presumptive against the practice. In the 
Scotch universities, the students provide themselves 
in their own accommodations; in Trinity College, 
Dublin, and the English universities, they are most- 
ly accommodated within the walls. The former uni- 
versities are celebrated alike for literature and mo- 
rality; the latter are notorious for dissipation. No 
doubt a large proportion of the vice of Oxford and 
Cambridge is to be ascribed to the numbers of young 
men of fortune who repair to them, rather for amuse- 
ment than education ; but after every reasonable de- 


duction, there is a surplus which may reasonably be 
R 2 
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attributed to the local disposition of the students. 
Young men scattered over a city, to a great degree, 
amalgamate with the families and little social circles 
where they reside ; their passions, affections, duties, 
and interests, are divided, and being thrown into the 
great mass, disappear. They have neither inclination 
nor opportunity to form a society distinct from all 
others, and to identify their passions and interests. 
But the very reverse is the ease, when confined to 
the college chambers. They form a separate body, 
under the exclusive direction of youthful ardour and 
inexperience. The united current of their passions, 
flows, unbroken by intercourse with surrounding so- 
ciety. Seldom partaking of the mixt circle, where 
gravity and experience furnish a counterpoise to the 
thoughtless levity of youth. and where aged morality 
easts many a withering look on vicious propensities, 
they are apt to lose that delicate respect for deeo- 
rum, which is one of the best securities of virtue. In 
a word, a little reflection only will be necessary to 
eonvince, that in the present pre-disposition of soci- 
ety to catch the contagion of vice, a youth disposed 
of in private lodgings, is in a situation much less ha- 
zardous, than consigned to the chambers of a col- 
lege. 

I wave thus taken the liberty to suggest a few things, 
on a subject which cannot be deemed unimportant. It 
is one that deeply affects the vitals of the common- 
wealth, and bears remotely upon the most distant 
ages. It cannot reasonably be a matter of indiffer- 
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ence, whether youth, destined to a profession, should 
be introduced upon the theatre of active life, with 
minds habituated to virtue, or hackneyed in the ways 
of vice. The order and happiness of society depend 
to a greater degree, upon professional men. than 
upon others. The wide wasting pestilence exhaled 
from them, is more to be dreaded. It is a subject 
which imperiously demands atiention—an attention 
not less, than what is due to an anticipated invasion 
of our country. While we hasten to present the ad- 
versaries of our freedom with the rough edge of bat- 
tle. no less prompt and effective measures are requi- 
site, to secure our internal happiness against the 
domination of vice. Dissipation, at once, emascu- 
lates the mind and unbraces the arm. Licentious- 
ness has revolutionized more nations than the sword. 
The palladium of human rights is virtue. Whatever 
menaces the commonwealth with a demoralizing in- 
fluence, is an object, demanding alike the attention 
of the moralist and the politician. National policy 
iiself, points out the necessiiy of proper expe- 
dients, for the prevention and suppression of vice in 
public seminaries. A few well directed efforts here, 
must be productive of a universal and permanent 
good. It is one of the great opportunities presented 
to the enlightened and comprehensive statesman, 
which, seized by a masterly policy, must erect to his 
memory a monument more imperishable, than coun- 
sels leading to the conquest of a nation. The legisla- 
tures of our country have liberally contributed to the 
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establishment of public schools. It is necessary they 
should preside over them with a parental care. It 
would be alike their honour and their interest, to fos- 
ter these infant nurseries, and te protect them from 
the pestilential blast. Let those with whom the hap- 
piness of the nation, and the education of our youth - 
are confided, take care they do not realize the moral 
of the fable of the eagle. who, in seizing the flesh 
where it was brviling, unwittingly carried with it a 
coal to her nest, which set it on fire and destroyed 
her young. 








THE FAMOUS ORACLE OF DELPHOS. 


(Extracted from Russel’s Ancient Europe. 
Pp 


THE oracle of Apollo at Delphos early acquired 
and long maintained a reputation superior to all other 
oracles in the heathen world. This celebrity it owed 
to the following circumstances. 

On the southern side of the winding ridge of 
mount Parnassus, which divides the districts of Pho- 
eis and Locris, and at no great distance from the 
sea-ports of Cirrha and Crissa, was formed by nature 
a kind of amphitheatre, encompassed with stupen- 
dous rocks. In the midst of that almost inaccessible 
spot, was hollowed a deep cavern, the crevices of 
which emitted a vapour that strongly affected the 
brain; and as phrenzy of every kind, among the 
Greeks, was supposed the effect of divine inspira- 
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tion, the incoherent speeches of the herdsmen, who 
had approached that cavern, were regarded as pro- 
phetical, and ascribed to the immediate impulse of 
some god residing in the place. : 

In consequence of this notion, an assembly of the 
neighbouring inhabitants was convened at Delphos, 
or the solitude, as the word imports, in order to de- 
liberate on the means of best receiving the inspira- 
tion, and uttering the responses of the divinity. For 
these purposes, it was resolved by that assembly to 
appoint one person, a virgin prophetess, whose safety 
should be provided for by a frame placed over the 
principal chasm, whence the maddening vapour is- 
sued ; as several of the superstitious multitude, who 
had resorted to Delphos for information concerning 
futurity, had fallen into the eavern, while intoxicated’ 
with its effluvia, and there perished. The frame was 
made to rest on three feet, and thence called a tri- 
pod. On that frame the prophetess, who obtained, in 
very early times, (from Python, one of the titles of 
Apollo) the name of Pythia or Pythoness, was seated 
when she had occasion to exercise her sacred fune- 
tion. 

THE interposition of public authority gave new 
importance to Delphos, and made way for a farther 
establishment. A rude temple was built over the 
hallowed cavern; priests were instituted to deter- 
mine, on what occasions the pythia should mount the 
sacred tripod, in order to imbibe the prophetic steam ; 
as well as to collect and digest her frantic ravings, 
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confusedly poured forth, while under the supposed 
influence of the inspiring god. And ceremonies were 
prescribed, and sacrifices performed, to the presiding 
divinity, under various names. At length some pious 
adventurers from Gnossus in Crete, landed at the 
port of Crissa, and proceeding up the bold declivity 
of mount Parnassus, placed the temple at Delphos 
immediately under the auspices of Apollo; by whose 
eommand they declared they had acted, and whose 
priests they there became. 

UnpeER this new and permanent deity, through 
the skill of his Cretan ministers, the reputation of the 
oracle rapidly increased ; and Delphos, which had 
the singular advantage of being nearly in the centre 
of Greece, was represented as the centre of the 
world, and the appellation of navel of the earth was 
bestowed upon it. The size of the holy city became 
early considerable, and the riches and splendour of 
the temple of Apollo proverbially great. 

THe institution of the Amphictyonic council, 
which was particularly entrusted by its founder, with 
the protection of the territory of the soothsaying god, 
added much to the wealth and magnificence of Del- 
phos, by spreading the fame of the oracle. No busi- 
ness of any consequence was undertaken in Greece, 
either by states or individuals, without consulting the 
pythia. On such occasions a present was always ne- 
cessary: and the opulent endeavoured to conciliate 
the favour of Apollo, by offerings of high value. Va- 
nity was called in to the aid of superstition. The 
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names of such as sent or brought valuable presents 
were carefully registered ; and when statues, tripods, 
vases, or other ornaments, of precious metal or cu- 
rious workmanship, were offered at the shrine of the 
god, they were publicly exhibited in honour of the 
community, prince, or private person, by whom they 
had been bestowed. An emulation in donations took 
place, and the treasury of the oracle became im- 
mensely rich and great. 








REMARKABLE SAGACITY OF A DOG. 
(From Brewster’s Zoological Anecdotes.) 


A MERCHANT had made a journey on horse- 
back, accompanied by a spaniel, to réceive a conside- 
rable sum of money, and having received it, was re- 
turning home. On the road his portmanteau, which 
contained the money, fel! from behind him, without 
his perceiving it. His dog, however, had perceived 
it, and finding the portmanteau too heavy for him to 
lift, he soon overtook his master again, jumped up at 
his herse, and barked with such vehemence and per- 
severance, that the merchant did not know what toe 
think of it. He commanded him to be quiet, gave 
him a lash with his whip, but all in vain, he dog 
continued to bark and howl, leaping at the horse as 
if he wished to pull his master down from his sadale, 
and having received another lash, he fell to barking 
and biting at his horse, as if to compel hii to stand 
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still. The merchant now began to be alarmed, and 
to suspect that the spaniel was run mad. The dog 
was a favourite, and he felt very loth to destroy him. 







He, therefore, for a considerable time, tried all pos- 
sible means to quiet him, but finding them of no avail, 
he levelled his pistol at him, and, turning away his 








face, drew the trigger. The spaniel fell, but soon 






got again upon his legs, and with a lamentable moan 






and supplicating gestures, crawled to his master, 























who, unable to bear the sight, clapped spurs to his 
horse, and galloped away from the melanchoiy scene. 
J Soon after, however, he could not refrain from look- 
ing back after his murdered favourite, and in turn- 
ing round to do it, he perceived that he had lost his 
portmanteau. He now immediately guessed the cause 
of the singular conduct of his dog, and, more anx- 
ious for the life of that faithful animal than for the 
recovery of his money, he hastened back to the place 
where he had fired the fatal shot. There the dog was 
no longer to be found ; but following the trace of his 
blood upon the road, he came to the spot where the 
poor faithful creature lay, extended at the side of the 
portmanteau, to which, wounded and left to perish 
by his master, he had erawled with the last efforts 
of his strength. The merchant immediately sprang 
from his horse, to see whether it were still possible 
to save him. But it was too late ; the spaniel, witha 
last feeble exertion, affectionately licked his hand, 
and expired at his feet. 
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ON THE ORIGIN AND PROGRESS 


OF 


WRITTEN LANGUAGE. 


WRITTEN language, in its present state, is com- 
posed of terms, which men have been influenced to 
adopt, by ten thousand capricious circumstances, of 
which no satisfactory judgment can be formed. The 
difficulties which must have accompanied the pro- 
gress of written language, and the almost perfect. 
state to which, notwithstanding, it has arrived, enti- 
tle it to the pre-eminence in the circle of arts and 
sciences, 3 

THE comparatively perfect state to which it ars 
rived in the early periods of science, while other arts, 
much less complex and difficult, remained in a state 
of embryo, can only be accounted for, from the inti- 
mate connexion it holds with the progress of the hu- 
man mind. The useful arts have always derived their 
origin from necessity. It must, therefore, have early 
occurred to the reflecting part of mankind, that little 
progress could be made in the acquisition of know- 
ledge, while man remained destitute of an art, ena- 
bling him to communicate the result of his investiga- 
tions to men remotely situated, and to succeeding ge- 
nerations. Although by sounds, persons contiguously 
situated could interchange ideas, yet something was 


wanting to eonyey their thoughts to a distance, and 
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to give them perpetuity. Hence the necessity of the 
origin of the art of writing. 

Tuts useful art, like every other, has underwent 
a progressive state. In tracing its progress back to its : 
date, we are left to fill up by conjeeture, the very few = 
and imperfect outlines which have reached us from 
the ancients. Whatever may be urged in favour of 
the Divine origin of speech, certain it is, that writing 
is artificial. In its present state, it evidently discovers 
itself to have been framed with little regard to either 
nature or analogy. Its elements, with their combina- 
tion and arrangement, shew it to be the result of in- 
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vention, and instruct us, that from rude beginnings, 3 
it must have undergone along andlabeured improve- 
ment. ea 


WHEREVER, in the course of historical research, 
we meet with the most rude and imperfect attempt to 
deecypher the objects of thought to the eye, thence we 


are to date the origin of written language. ; 
Tuer most inartificial method that we can sup- ; 
pose, must have been an attempt to give a rude draft 
) of the object itself; as near a resemblance as possi- . 


ble of the thing, about which something was to be 
communicated. Suppose a young man to have form- 
ed an alliance in another tribe, and to have associated 
with it. One of the family is taken ill and dies. The 

afflicted father despatches to his son an account of — | 
the death of his relation. It is done by presenting a ‘ 
picture of the deceased upon the leaf of a plantain, 
with the relations grouped around in all the agonies 
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pee a of grief. This is a specimen of figurative representa- 
went tion to the eye, which constituted the first symbols of 
6 ites expression. It prevailed among the uncultivated na-. 
few i tions of antiquity. We have still a specimen of it in 
rom E the superseription of coins, where the head of the so- 
r of 4 vereign is struck to give them value and currency.* 
ting F Tuts was a mode of writing so contracted, and so 
vers i liable to be mistaken, that we cannot suppose it to 
her : have existed any considerable time without addition- 
na- iy al improvements. Rude and imperfect as it was, how- 
ie. * ever, it proved a germ which developed into all the 
gs, 4 variety and luxuriance of a much more perfect state 
ni, 4 of language. 

P| Ir was succeeded by hieroglyphical writing. 
ch, Picture writing was confined to a resemblance of phy- 
sin ; sical objects. The use of hieroglyphics consisted in 
inl P conveying an idea of moral and intellectual objects, 

* by means of symbols presented to the eye. A certain 
D- analogy was eaiieres to exist between certain external 
aft ; objects, and ideas of the mind. Thus darkness and 
si j succeeding floods were conceived emblems of ig- 
7 norance and affliction; the sun, with his beams, of 
a ; prosperity ; a fountain continually emitting its waters, 
aa : of duration ; acirele, of eternity ; aneye, of knowledge ; 
fe a lamb, of meekness; a lion, of courage, &c. By an 
ae 
a * “ When the Spaniards invaded Mexico, in the fifteenth century, 
4 the news “i their landing was sent to the emperor Montezuema, 

not by writing, but by a rude draught or picture of the ships.°— 
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oS Reattie’s Theory of Language. 
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artificial combination of such symbols, judgments of 
the mind, and the more simple processes of reason 
and reflection were communicated. This mode of 
writing still consisted in signs of things, but ap- 
proached nearer to a more perfect state of the art 
than writing simply by pictures. It is believed to 
have existed among the antediluvians, but to have 
acquired a considerable degree of perfection in Egypt, 
where it continued to be monopolized by the priest- 
hood, as their sacred language, even after the inven- 
tion of letters. A constant allusion to hieroglyphic 
painting, gives a degree of peculiarity to the writ- 
ings of the eastern nations. What they were first 
compelled to adopt from necessity, they have conti- 
nued of choice, and have transfused a brillianey and 
expression into their writings, which, though not so 
well calculated to exercise the understanding, con- 
tribute largely to occupy the powers of taste. The 
Arabie literature, which flourished during the dark 
ages of Europe, abounds with a refined hieroglyphi- 
eal painting, that warms the imagination of every 
reader. It is particularly adapted to the province of 
poetic description. It gives a kind of life to words, 
an irresistible power over the imagination. 

Tue hieroglyphical art, however, was liable to 
the same objections with its more rude predecessor, 
picture writing. It could communicate many propo- 
sitions correctly, but was inadequate to represent the 
numberless ideas that arise to the view of the mind, 
Again the invention of man was put upon the rack, 
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to perfect the arts already invented, or discover some 
more happy method of conveying thought. It is ex- 
tremely rational to think, that, from hieroglyphies, 
the mind would be naturally led to form arbitrary 
symbols of thought. It would naturally proceed from 
those symbols which were strongly marked, to those 
which were less so, and would pass on in its progress, 
to the invention and use of something which bore no 
manner of likeness to the thing represented. This is 
agreeable to the analogy and usage of languages. 
Many of our words, which at first had only one 
meaning, has in this way passed from step to step, 
until the original analogy between the term and the 
thing signified, has totally disappeared. Numberless 
examples of this kind might be produced from all 
languages. Now this is no more than what the im- 
provers of written language were directed to, when 
they passed on in successive transitions from the ori- 
ginal use of a symbol, either to apply it to paint little 
objects, to which it bore resemblance, or to invent 
symbols altogether arbitrary to represent them. 
Tue third stage of writing, therefore, consisted 
in inventing symbols to paint, not objects, but sounds. 
From that we are to date the era of written lan- 
guage, as it now exists, being a representation of 
certain articulate sounds, by means of arbitrary 
marks, called words. Some benefactors of the hu- 
man race, whose names have perished amidst the 
wreck of literature, endowed with extraordinary ta- 


lents, proceeded to analyze spoken language, and to 
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reduce articulate sounds to a vocabulary of words ; 
for alphabetical writing must be ascribed to a later 
period. 

SPOKEN periods, reduced to syllables, and painted 
to the eye by arbitrary symbols, was the stage of 
writing which succeeded to the hieroglyphic. It fol- 
lowed up the former improvements in the art, yet 
was upon a plan totally different. Writing by words 
bore no resemblance to symbolical writing, any fur- 
ther than it continued to communicate thought by 
external signs, through the medium of the eye. It 
was not supposed, however, that words and things 
should have any necessary analogy. Betwecn simple 
sounds and certain objects, an analogy exists; but 
not between the werds or syllables by which these 
sounds are expressed. Writing by words which have 
never been reduced to elements more simple, is the 
method of writing practised by the Chinese, and by 
other nations seattered threugh the kingdoms of 
Thibet and Chinese Tartary. 

To perfect the art of writing by reducing spoken 
Janguage to simple sounds, and inventing arbitrary 
marks to represent them, some gigantic genius must 
have bestowed deep researches upon the subject. It 
must have occurred to him, that words were com- 
posed of symbols capable of being reduced to more 
simple elements. ‘The difficulties of written language 
would disappear in proportion as he sueceeded in 
simplifying the signs previously in use. A few simple 
sounds, he pereeived, would admit of an endless ya- 
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riety and combination. Spoken language, however 
copious and diversified, he perceived, consisted only 
of a few. To analyze them, and invent a few simple 
characters to represent them, would greatly tend to 
facilitate and perfect language. This was accom- 
plished. An alphabet was invented, consisting of a 
few letters, by a skilful arrangement of which, all 
sounds could be combined and connected with a never 
ending variety, capable of representing an infinite 
series of thought. This astonishing invention has 
been ascribed by Plato to Theuth, by others to Mem- 
non, an Egyptian, and by others to Cadmus, a 
Phenician, who is supposed to have been contempo- 
rary with David.* 

ALTHOUGH we cannot ascertain, with accuracy, 
the date of alphabetical writing, we are acquainted 
with the most ancient records that are now extant 
in writing. The Pentateuch, by Moses, written about 
fifteen hundred years before Christ, is undoubtedly 
the most ancient specimen of alphabetical writing. 
There is every reason to believe Moses had aequired 
this art in the court of Pharaoh: and that whatever 
might have been the vernacular tongue of the Israel- 
ites, they had exchanged it for the spoken language, 
at least for the written language, of Egypt. hat 
Egypt must have had the honour of first practising 
alphabetical writing, is presumable, from their per- 


* See Lemp. Clas, Dic. article Mzemnon. Univ. Hist. vol. i+ 
Plato in Pheed. 
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fection in the hieroglyphic art, which preceded that 
of writing. That the Israelites lost their own lan- 
guage, and adopted that of Egypt, is exceedingly 
probable, from the length of time which they spent 
in Egypt. It amounted to something more than two 
centuries. Now if, in the course of only seventy years 
in Chaldea, they lost the language which they had 
spoken and written; can any thing arrive nearer to 
a moral certainty, than that in a period three times 
that length, they should cease to speak their own 
tongue, and should learn that of the Egyptians: Be- 
sides, Moses, who lived from his infancy, until he 
was forty years of age, in the court of Pharaoh, and 
reecived his education there, would of course ae- 
quire a perfect Knowledge of the language of the 
country. No doubt he had often transacted business 
in the Egyptian manner of writing, and was qualified 
to write it with ease and despatch. 

From Egypt, writing was thus carried into Pa- 
Jestina, which was contiguous to the vepublics of 
Greece. The first writings of the Grecians now ex- 
tant, were those of Hesiod and Homer, who were 
contemporaries with Rehoboam, grandson of David, 
and fiourished about eight hundred and fifty years 
before Christ. At the time that Homer wrote, the 
Greek language appears to have arrived at its acme 
of perfection. History, as it now exists, cannot trace 
the Grecian republics back with certainty to their — 
rise and earliest progress. Homer’s heroes lived only 


a few centuries before him, and by tracing their im- 
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mediate relation to the gods, he shews us that, even 
in his time, the history of Greece was extremely de- 
ficient. For it is not likely a poet of so much skill 
and address, would have subjected his admirable 
poem to ridicule, by so much fabulous narrative, 
had the history of his heroes been extant. 

Tuts leaves the antiquarian, in tracing the pro- 
gress of language in Greece, to dark conjecture. The 
affinity which the Greek alphabet bears to that of 
the Hebrew, and particularly the Phenician, which 
is incontrovertibly borrowed from the Hebrew, ren- 
ders it extremely probable, that, as the Hebrew was 
derived from the Coptic or Egyptian, the Greek 
was derived from the Hebrew. This probability is 
strengthened by considering, that many of the Greek 
terms are obviously derived from the Hebrew. 

Tue probability then is, that shortly after the 
Israelites occupied Judea, their art of writing passed 
through Pheenicia, with which they bordered, into 
Greece. Supposing it to have been carried thither 
by Cadmus, the Phenician, about the beginning of 
the reign of the Judges, it would have a period of 
not less than six hundred years to ripen into perfec- 
tion before the age of Homer. This would account 
for the perfection of the Greek at that period, and 
at the same time reconcile it with the fabulous his- 
tory of Homer. But be that as it may, the copious- 
ness, smoothness, energy and harmony of the Greek 
language, shew it to have been cultivated with great 
eagerness and success. No language of any country 
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has attained to so great perfection in conveying cor- 
rect ideas upon the arts and sciences. In every de- 
partment of literature it abounds with elegant and 
appropriate terms, if we except theology. This defi- 
ciency is to be ascribed to the state of religion among 
the Greeks, who, with all their vivacity, talent, and 
literary attainments, continued the votaries of ido- 
latry. 

AnovrT the time that the Grecian republies be- 
eame famous, the Roman empire was founded. 
While the savage art of war chiefly engaged the at- 
tention of the growing commonwealth of Rome, 
Greece was employed in cultivating the liberal sci- 
ences. Language in no shape could have been, for at 
least some centuries, an object of attention among 
the Romans. Whatever was reduced to writing, must 
have belonged exclusively to war and politics. It is 
not difficult, from the remains of the first records of 
the Romans, which are still extant, to trace the ori- 
gin of writing among them. The analogy which 
their alphabet bears to that of the Greek, and the 
number of Latin terms which are derivable from the 
Greek, evidently teach, that the Latins, whose conti- 
guity to Greece rendered it the more practicable, 
borrowed from it the art of alphabetical writing. 

ALrHouGH the Latins for many ages neglected 
the study of language, yet soon as the foundations of 
their vast empire were laid in arms, they turned 
their attention to the cultivation of the liberal arts. 
Their language received an augmentation of terms, 
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and became copious, polished, and forcible. The Au- 
gustan age, during which Virgil and Homer flourish- 
ed, shews the perfection at which writing among the 
Romans, ina short time, had arrived. The frag- 
ments of Reman literature which have descended to 
us with the lapse of ages, sufficiently evince, that 
the language was adequate to every purpose of speech 
and writing. Although neither so sonorous nor so 
copious as that of Greece, it far transcends in ele- 
ganee, transparency, and choice of words, any of 
those dialects of itself, which. after it, became the 
spoken and written languages of Europe. 

Tue Arabic language, which flourished shortly 
after the reign of Mahomet, and during the time that 
Europe was overrun with barbarous nations, may be 
viewed as grafted on the ancient Hebrew, or rather 
on some of its dialects, particularly the Syriac and 
Chaldaiec. It furnishes a curious and interesting con- 
trast to the Greek. While the genius of Greece dis- 
covered itself in generalizing, abstracting, and inves- 
tigating the philosophy of its language ; that of Ara- 
bia appeared in collecting terms at random, and in an 
extravagant appropriation of them, regardless of sei- 
ence and of philosophy. In short, the Greek exer- 
cised his judgment, the Arabian his imagination. 
The Grecian language is, therefore, better adapted 
to philosophy, the Arabian to poetry. 

THE languages which succeeded to the Latin in 
Europe, were corrupted dialects of itself. The Spa- 
nish, Italian, German, Saxon, and French, even in 
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their present improved state, furnish evident marks 
of a Latin origin. Some of these, in particular the 
Iialian, preserve more striking features of their pa- 
rent. The barbarous nations who overran Europe, 
upon settling down among the conquered, naturally 
adopted their terms. Henee numerous dialects of the 
Latin, with a general depreciation of that language. 

Tue English language is a still more remote 
branch of the Latin. It is composed of the Celtic, 
Sclavonian, Norman, French and Saxon. It has 
sprung from so many depreciated dialects, and gone 
through so many changes, as to present at present 
but few features, and those very faint, of tts remote 
ancestor. None of these languages, however, have 
undergone greater changes, or terminated in a great- 
er degree of improvement, than the English. The 
language written in the time of Richard IIL. is not 
less different from the present state of the language, 
than the ancient Saxon ; nor is its progress less a 
subject of admiration. ‘The rapidity of the process 
by which it has arrived to its present state of purity, 
elegance, and copiousness, almost elevates it into 
a vival of the language of ancient Greece. And if, 
as some fear, it be doomed to suffer depreciation, it 
will be occasioned by a certain extravagance of ge- 
nius, Which deals largely in barbarous terms and fo- 
reign idioms. 
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